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The  carry-over  of  old  wheat  on  July  I  may  be  reduced  to  100 million  bushels  or 
even  less,  which  would  be  the  smallest  since  .937.    Exports  have    een  at  r.c. 
levels     While  food  use  has  been  reduced  in  recent  months,  the  total  for  the  year  »s  3*»' 
aoove  prewar.    ST..:  of  wheat  for  feed  ha,  continued  v.r,  for  alcoho. 

and  beer  was  restricted  during  most  of  the  year    and  finally  prohibited. 
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On  July  I,  1946  wheat  stocks  in  the  four  overseas  exporting  countries  may  total 
only  about  350  million  bushels,  which  would  be  the  smallest  since  1937.  Reduction  from 
an  all-time  high  only  3  years  ago  reflects  heavy  war-time  feed  and  industrial  use,  large 
exports  in  the  current  marketing  year,  and  small  crops  in  Australia  and  Argentina. 
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THE    WHEAT  SITUATION 
-  Including  Rye  - 

Approved  "by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  May  23 »  19^6 

.  SUMMARY 

Wheat?  production  prospects  in  most  importing  countries  are  in- 
dicated to  "be  "better  than  last  year,  hut  world  wheat  inports  will 
continue  large  through  19^6-Vf,     It  is  the  intent  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  export  250  million  "bushels  from  the  19^6  crop 
on  the  "basis  of  a  production-  of  about  one  "billion  "bushels.     The  ex- 
ports are  to  he  obtained  by  the  continuation  of  the  milling  extrac- 
tion restrictions,  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  wheat  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flour  for  domestic  use,  the  limitations  on  the 
use  of  wheat  by  feed  manufacturers,  the  -orohibition  of  the  use  of 
wheat  and  wheat  products  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  alcohol, 
the  voluntary  conservation  program,  and  set  asides  for  government 
purchase. 

In  an  effort  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  January- 
June  export  goal,  it  has  been  ne  cessary  to  sharply  curtail  domes- 
tic u?e,  greatly  increase  the  movement  to  ports,  and  so  deplete 
stocks  that  the  carry-over  July  1  will  be  reduced  to  between  SO 
and  100  million  bushels.     This  would  be  the  smallest  since  the 
08  million  bushels  of  1937*  . 


APRIL-MAY  I9U6  - 

Continued  drought  conditions  reduced  winter  wheat  prospects  S3 
million  "bushels  during  April.  "  However,  if  the'  winter  crop  turns  out  as 
now  indicated  at  7^3  million  "bushels,  and  if  about  an  average  spring 
wheat  crop  is  obtained, ■  a  billion-bushel  crop  would  still  be  produced. 
On  the  basis  of  preliminary  estimates,  domestic  distribution  for  all 
purposes  in  19^+6-U7  including  some  increase  in  carry-over  stocks  from 
the  very  low  level  expected  in  July  1,  19^6,  may  total  about  750  million 
bushels.    A  "billion-bushel  crop,  accordingly,  would  permit  of  exports 
ahout  250  million  bushels. 

With  estimated  export  demand  large  enough  to  absorb  every  bushel 
that  can  be  spared  from  thenew  crop,  wheat  prices  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  ceiling  levels  in  the.  now  marketing  year.    Effective  May  13» 
the  wheat  price  ceiling  was  raised  15  cents  a  bushel.    Prices  of  other 
grains  and  feeds  were  advanced  at  the  same  time.     The  announcement  of 
the  price  advances  was  intended:     "(l)  To  remove  uncertainty  concerning 
grain  price  ceilings  between  now  and  June  30,  19^7?   (2)  To  encourage 
movement  of  grain  for  shipment  abroad,  for  human  consumption  in  this 
country,  and  for  essential  livestock  feeding  purposes  in  deficit  grain- 
producing  areas;  and  (3)  To  "bring  about  the  proper  balance  between 
livestock  numbers  and  grain  supplies  available  for  feed." 

Farm  sp.les  of  wheat  in  19^5  were  second  only  to  the  all-time 
record  in  19^+ »  the  price  the  highest  since  1925*  cash  receipts  ex- 

cept for  19^1  the  highest  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Compared  with 
19^^*  sales  were  off  about  5  percent,  while  price  was  h  percent  higher 
(See  table  l) • 
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The  prospective  I9U6-U7  rye  supply,  estimated  at  about  2*5-1  / 2  mil- 
lion "bushels,  is  less  than  half  the  5^-million  average  in  the  last  3  years 
for  which  comparable  figures  are  available.    Rye  prices,  which  as  late  as 
May  10  were  the  highest  since  March  1915 t  have  since  declined  sharply  as 
adjustments  are  being  made  to  the  new  ceiling  levels  effective  June  1. 

THE  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND. -In  the  10-year  (1932-J+l)  prewar  period,  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  wheat  in  continantal  United.  States  averaged 
as  follows,  in  million  bushels;     Total  supply  9^2,  consisting  of 
carry-ovor  of  old  wheat  235,  production  73&>  an<i  imports  9?  total 
disappearance  721,  consisting  of  food  1+75 »  feed  122,  seed  81, 
and  exports  and  shipments  hj>. 

Wheat  prices  have  generally  advanced  since  193^ •     The  weighted 
average  price  to  growers  in  each  year  from  1939-^0  *°  19^-^5  were 
as  follows,  in  cents  per  bushel:  69,  6S,  9U-I/2,  110,  136,  and  ikl. 
Up  to  19^-3-UU  the  loan  program  was  the  most  important 'factor  in 
domestic  wheat  prices.     In  19*+3-*+*+  and  19^-^5  ^e  extra  demand 
for  wheat  resulting  from  the  war  became  the  important  price  factor. 

Heavy  Disappearance  May  Reduce  Carry-Over 
July  1  to.  Below  100  Million  Bushels " 

Wheat  stocks  on  Aprii  1  in  all  positions  totaled  339  million  bushels. 
In  an  effort  to  approach  the- remainder  of  the  January- June  goal  of  225  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  including  flour  in  terms  of  wheat,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary tm  sharply  curtail  domestic  use,  greatly  increase  the  movement  to  ports, 
and  reduce  supplies  so  that  the  carry-over  July- 1  will  be  at  a  very  low  level. 
The  various  orders  issued  to  reduce  consumption,  together  with  voluntary 
savings,  and  the  shutting  down  of  mills  for  lack  of  wheat,  may  reduce  wheat 
food  use  in  the  April-June  quarter  to  about  S5  million  bushels,  compared, 
with  133  million  bushels  estimated  for  January-March  19^-6,  and  132  million1 
in  April-June  19^5 .    Most  of  the  21  million  bushels  needed  to  seed  the  spring 
crop  were  used  in  this  quarter.     It  now  appears  likely  that  exports  will  be 
between  85  an(i  iOO  million  bushels.     If  exports,  food  use,  and  seed  are 
taken  from  April  1  stocks,  only  about  1^0  million  bushels  would  be  left 
for  feed  for  livestock  and  poultry  and  f or_carry-over  July  1.    With  price, 
and  bonus  incentives  to  encourage  farmers  l/  to  deliver  their  grain  a.nd 
with  restrictions  on  domestic  consumption  and  inventories, both  of  which 
should  increase  the  quantity  for  export,  the  carry-over  July  1  may  be  re- 
duced to  between  30  and  100  million  bushels.     Stocks  of  this  size  would  be 
the  smallest  since  1937  when  they  were  S3  million* 

1/  Of  the  total  stocks  on  April  1  of  339  million  bushels,  20h  million  were 
still  on  farms  (table  5) • 
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The  increase  in  ceiling  prices  of  wheat  and  the  30-cent  bonus  payments, 
in  addition  to  the  restrictions  in  the  use  of  wheat  in  commercial  feeds  ,  should 
result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  quantity  fed.     Over  100  million 
"bushels  were  fed  in  the  January-March  quarter-,  which  compared  with  8>&  million 
and  5^  million  in  April-June  19*44  and  19^5»  respectively  (table  8), 

United  States  Exports  Are  Short  of  Gpal 

Exports  of  wheat  and  the  flour  ecuivalent  from  the  United  States  (ex- 
cluding Canadian  wheat  milled  in  "bond)  ,  totaled  about  122  millionbushels v 
during  January-April  I9H6.     This  was  27  million  bushels  short  of  the  exoort 
goal  of  150  million  bushels,  based  on  one  million  tons  per  month.     With  ex- 
ports in  May  continuing  to  fall  short,  it  is  unlikely  that'  the  goal  for  the 
second  quarter" can  be  met  in  the  form  of  wheat  and  flour.  Considerable 
quantities  of  other  grains,  however,  are  moving  into  export  against  the  whe'  L 
requirements  for  direct  human  consumption.    Wheat  deliveries  hy  growers  und>  r 
the  certificate  plan  will  undoubtedly  reach  ports  |n  substantial  quantities 
in  the  latter  part  ->£•  Maj'.     Such  deliveries  through  May  16  troro  r'-portol  as 
totaling  about  4  3  million  bushels .    Delay  in    deliveries  was  encountered  be- 
cause of  spring  seedine  work,  rains  'which  made  dirt  roads  difficult,  nnd  in- 
adequate rail  transportation.. . 

Distribution  in  January-April  .was  approximately  in  the  following  per- 
centages:    UtJIiRA,  33,  France,  the  Drench  Zone  in  Germany  and  Drench  North 
Africa, -22:  the  British  Empire,  which  was  principally  India  and  the  British 
Empire,  which  was  principally  India  and  the  British  Occupation  ^ones,  10; 
United  States  Occupation  2ones,  0;  and  3^  miscellaneous  countries,  22. 

Preliminary  claims  against  United  States  supplies  early  last  summer 
indicated  a  probable  need  to  export  about  225  million  bushels  during  the 
13^5-^b  marketing  year.    By  late  summer,  these  estimates  v/ere  revised  up- 
ward to  230  million  bushels.     During,  the  fall  and  early  winter,  UlTRRA,  Prance 
and  a  number  of  other  countries  raised  their  estimates  of  minimum  needs 
several  times.     Finally  in  December,  as  a  result  of  requests  then  being  made 
and  the  outlook  for  supplies  from  other  sources,  it  was  deceid^d  to  try  to 
export  225  'million  bushels  in  the  January- Jure  period,  considered  to  be  the 
maximum  United  States  would  be  able  to  furnish  from  its  own  diminished  supply, 
even  through  the  deficit  countries  needed  substantially  more  than  the  surplus 
countries  could  furnish.    With  192  million  bushels  exported  in  July-December 
this  would  make  hlf  million  bushels  for  the  marketing  year,  and  be  far  in 
excess  of  any  12-month  exports  in  our  history.     The  previous  record,  for  a 
single  year  was  335  million  bushels  in  191.4-15.    During  the  5  prewar  years, 
19 35~39 t  annual  exports  averaged  only  62  million  bushels. 
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Wheat  has  c^ne  to  "be  reoegnized  as  the  principal  famine-relief  foodt 
and,  although  we  are  shipping  other  foods,  our  success  and  the  success  of 
the  other  exporting  countries  in  relieving  famine  conditions  will  undoubtedly 
he  measured  mainly  "by  exports  of  wheat.    Wheat  has  "been  in  demand  "because  of 
its  merits  as  a  highly  concentrated  low-cost  food,  one  that  is  easily  handled 
and  one  not  subject  to  rapid  deterioration.    However,  it  has  also  "been  in 
demand  because    of  its  relatively  "better  supply  position  than  other  foods. 
When  other  foods  have  fallen  short  of  meeting  demand,  the  caloric  requirements 
have  largely  "been  put  in  terms  of  wheat  equivalent,  thereby  placing  wheal? 
in  the  position  of  reflecting  not  only  the  demand  for  wheat  as  such  hut  also 
wheat  as  a  substitute  for  other  foods  that  are  unobtainable. 

Recent  Measures  to  Implement  Increased  Exports 

New  measures  2/  to  help  increase  the  supply  of  wheat  for  export  include 
restrictions  on  domestic  food  distribution  and -a- reduction  in  wheat  inven- 
tories.   Beginning  April  1,  flour  milling  for  domestic  use  was  restricted  to 
75  percent  of  the  quantity  distributed  in  the  corresponding  months  of  19^5* 
At  the  same  time,  food  manufacturers  wor*  restricted  to  75  percent  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  used  in  the  corresponding  months  a  year  earlier.  Effective 
May  1,  millers  and  feed  manufacturers  were  limited  to  21  days  inventory  of 
wheat  Curtailment'  in  consumption  during  May  and  June  will  be  brought 

about  by  the  exhaustion  of  wheat  supplies  at  many  mills. 

Winter  Wheat  Prospects  Lower; 

Billion-Bushel  Total  Crop  Still  Possible 

On  the  basis  of  May  1  condition,  the  winter  wheat  crop  was  indicated 
at  7^-3  million  bushels,  SS  million  bushels  less  than  indicated  on  April  1. 
The  sharp  reduction  in  prospects  is  because  deterioration  largely  in  the 
Southwest  more  than  offset  improvement  in  other  less  important  sections. 
If  the  winter  crop  turirs  out  as  now  indicated,  however,  and  if  about  an 
average  spring  wheat  crop  is  obtained,  another  billion-bushel  crop  would 
still  be  harvested — the  nation's  fourth.     The  first  indication  of  the  spring 
crop  will  be  released  on  June  10. 

A  winter  wheat  crop  of  74-3  million  bushels  compares  with  323  million 
produced  last  year  and  618  million  bushels,  the  10-year  (1035-4.4)  average •  The 
acreage  indicated  for  harvest  as  of  Hay  1  is  ■-almost  46  million  acres,  or  about 
2  percent  smaller  than  that  harvested  last  year.     The  acreage  not  harvested  for 
grain  is  expected  to  be  11*9  porcont  of  the  sodded  acreage,  compared  with  6#9 
percent  last  year  end  16,2  percent,  the  193  5-44  average.     The  Hay  1  indicated 
yield  of  16.2  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  1.4  bushels  belcw  last  year's 
yields  of  17. G  bushels  but  about  tho  same  as  the  10-year  average. 

2/  Measures  taken  prior  to  April  1  (Wheat  Situation,  Jan. -March  l^kS  page  8) 
included  War  Pood  Order  lkk  which  among  other  things  prohibited  millers  from 
producing  any  flour  on  and  after  March  1,  inl+6  that  consists  of  less  than  SO 
percent  by  weight  of  the  cleaned  wheat  from  which  the  flour  is  produced,  and 
which  limited  the  ure  of  wheat  by  mixed  feed  manufacturers.  WPO  66  and  WPO  ikl 
prohibited  the  use  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  for  alcohol,  spirits  and  bev- 
erage production  effective  March  1. 

ji/  Most  of  the  Government  flour  purchases,"  March  1  through  May  2  of  2.7  mil- 
lion bags  represented  wheat  held  by  mills  in  excess  of  the  21-day  inventory 
limit. 
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A  large  crop  is  very  desirable  in  I9U6.     Domestic  distribution  for  ail 
purposes,   including  some  increase  in  carry-over  stocks  from  the  very  low  level 
expected  in  July  1,   19^6,  but  assuming  that,  feeding  will  be  held  down  to  about 
l^O  million  bushels,  may  total  about  750  million  Bushels*     On  this  basis,  a  billion- 
bushel    crop  would  permit  exports  of  about  250  million  bushels,  which  is  far  less 
than  preliminary  estimates  of  wheat  wanted  from  the  United  States. 

"/heat  Prices  Expected  to  Continue  at  Celling 
Levels  in  Marketing  Year 


An  export  demand,  large  enough  to  aosorb  every  bushel  that  can  be  spared 
from  the  nex^  crop  will  hold  wheat  prices  at  ceiling  levels  throughout  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  July.     The  demand  in  the  April- June  quarter  is  so  largo  that 
the  new  crop  will  be  readily  taken  without  the  seasonal  decline  which  usually 
occurs  when  a  large  new  crop  is  in  prospect. 

To  speed  wheat  from  farms  to  ports  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  April  2 
announced  that'  it  would  buy  wheat  from  farmers  for  immediate  delivery  at  the  market 
price  on  any  later  date  the  seller  might  choose  on  or  before  March  31»   19^7  • 
On  April  1Q9  it  was  further  announced  that  a  bonus  of  30  cents  a  bushel  would  be 
paid  on  -.heat  delivered  under  this  certificate  plan  by  Hay  25.     The  bonus  payments 
originally  necessitated  the  election  of  a  date  prior  to  June  l6,   19^-6  as  the  date 
for  which  the  purchase  price  was  to  be  determined.     The  period  of  purchase  was" 
later  rxtcned  to  March  31?  19^7  •     While  the  delivery  under  the  bonus  plan  terminated 
May  25,  wheat  coxild  still  be  delivered  up  to  and  including  June  15  under  the 
certificate  plan. 

Effective  May  13,  the  wheat  price  ceiling  was  raised  15.  cents  a  bushel  Hf » 
At  the  same  time  the  price  of  rye  was  advanced  10  cents-  corn  25  cents,  barley  . 
9  cents  per  bu.  and  a-rain  sorghums  IS  cents  per  hundredweight  *     The  price  of  pro- 
tein feeds  was  also  increased.    Payment  of  the  30-ccnt  bonus  on  wheat  delivered 
to  tic Government  through  May  25  was  to  be  made  as  originally  announced,  but  the. 
payment  of  the  30-cent  bonus  on  corn    was  discontinued  after  May  lis     These  new 
ceiling  prices  are  intended  to  cover  any  probable  increases  in  parity  for  the 
year  ahead. 

In  mid-April,  the  price  of  wheat  received  by  farmers  averaged  $1.53.  This 
was  99  percent  of  parity.     With  the  15  cent  increase  in  ceilings  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  prices  will  average    about  $1.73 

eer  bushel*     With  the  increase,  the 
price  of  Mb.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  for  less  than  13  percent  protein  and 
including  l-l/2  cents  commission  is  $1,371  f)/- 

5/  Trading  in  the  new  style  contract  with  a  15-cent  higher  ceiling  began  May  13 
in  Minneapolis  and  Mey  Ik  in  Chicago.     Trading  in  old  contracts  was  permitted 
May  13  only  for  the -purpose  of  liquidation.     At  Kansas  City,  the  Board  of  Trade 
prohibited  trading  in  new  grain  futures  until  May  20. 

Zj  The  comparable  price  ceiling  at  Kansas  City  was  $1.62  when  first  established 
on  January        I9HU,  $1.66  on  December  13,  $1,691  on  May  30,   I9U5,  and  $1,721 

on  March  ht  19^-6.     Ceilings  at  other  representative  markets  are  now!    Ho,   1  Dark 
Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis  $1.39,  2  'Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis  $1.97,  and  No.,1 

Soft  White"  at  Portland  $1.33. 


s 
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Increases  in  Price  Ceilings  Hayc_  Broad 
Implications 

The  announcement  on  May  S  raising  ceiling  prices  was  made  jointly  "by  th 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  with  the  following  purposes;   "(l)  To  remove  uncertainty 
concerning  grain  price  ceilings  "between  'now  and  June  30,  19^7i  (?)  To  encourage 
movement  of  gra"  n  for  shipment  abroad,  for  human  consumption  in  this  country,  and 
for  essential  livestock  feeding  purposes  in' deficit  grain  producing  areas?  and 
(3)  to  bring  about  the  proper  balance  between  livestock  numbers  and.  grain  supplies 
available  for  feed. " 

The  order  recognized  that  the  world  food  shortage  is  expected  to  co«ntinue 
at  least  until  the  19^7  harvest,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  continue  to  ship 
large  quantities  of  grain  abroad*     Higher  grain  prices  without  a  proportionate 
increase  in  livestock  and  poultry  prices  will  effect  a  reduction  in  grain  feeding. 
Of  necessity  this  means  less  pork,  poultry  and  eggs  and  top  grade  boef.  However, 
the  total  supply  of  these  foods  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to -continue  at 
above  prewar  levels.     The  use  of  more  grain  as  human  food,  will  make  the  fond 
supply  which  is  available  go  much  farther  because  many  more  people  can' be  fed 
with  grain  used  in  direct  consumption  than  can  be  fed  with  livestock  produced  from 
the  same  amount  of  grain.     According  to  the  announcement,  no  price-ceiling  in> 
crea.ses  for  livestock  and  poultry  are  planned,  except  as  may  be  required  by  changer 
in  parity  as  provided  by  law  6/ . 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement     of  the  new  ceilings,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Clinton  P*  Anderson,   said  in  part?     ''luring  the  war,  the  most  urgent  needs 
were  for  livestock  products  which  called  for  (l)  increasing  livestock  numbers 
to  record*  levels,  (2)  heavy  feeding  of  grain  to  livestock  to  achieve  maximum  prov 
duct  ion  of  milk,  meat,  and  eggs  needed  in  vast  quantities  for  domestic;  military 
and  lend-lease  uses.     Although  we  had  bumper  crops  of  grain  during  the  war  years, 
the  required  heavy  feeding  of  livestock  resulted  in  using  up  the  reserves  that 
had  been  built  up  before  the  war.     The  end  of  the  war  brought  a  reversal  in  the 
demand  situation  for  supplies  for  export  with  desperate  calls  for  grain  for  direct 
human  consumption  in  war-torn  areas.     This  situation  necessitates  a  shift  in  the 
us  of  grain  from  heavy  livestock  feeding  to  its  direct  use  for  human  consumption 
in  order  to  make  limited  world  supplies  go  as  far  as  possible  in  saving  the  ">ir~$ 
of.  B>.pr^ijv  people.  n 


*Cf  3' cause  «»£  the    necessity  for mintainin^  mill:  production,  consideration  will 
bo  given  to  increased  feed  costs  resulting  from  the  increase  in  coiling  prices  of 
food  grains  and  concentrates  in  any  further  adjustment  that  may  bo  provided  in 
returns  to  dairy  farmers* 
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Out  line  of  G-overnnent  ;s  19US*U7 

Program  for  Whe"t  ffeg  and  ftistribut  ion 

The  general  outline  of  the  wheat  program  for  the  19^-^7  marketing  year, 
regarded  as  necessary  to  insure  the  most  effective  distribution  and  uee  of  the 
19^-6  crop  in  meeting  "both  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  was  announced  on  May  lh 
"by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

The  recent  increases  in  grain  prices  designed  to  "bring  about  a  higher  feed- 
livestock  price  ratio  rre  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  general  wheat 
procurement  program  for  19^6-^7* 

Feeding  of  wheat  to  livestock  must  be  greatly  reduced  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  outlined  distribution  plan  jj e  Other  phases  of  the  general  wheat  pro- 
gran,  as  planned  now  in  the  light  of  our  present  information  on  the  domestic  and 
world  situations,  include; 

1.  Advising  foreign  claimants  that,  on  the  basis  of  present  prospects, 
not  more  than  250  million  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  available  for  all  exports  from 
this  country  during  the  year  ahead  8/» 

2*  Continuing  the  80  percent  extraction  provision  in  War  Pood  Order  lkk 
during  the  19^-6-^7  marketing  year.    The  provision  reduces  the  amount  of  wheat  use; 
for  food  by  g  to  10  percent. 

3.  Limiting  the  amount  of  wheat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  for  do- 
mestic use  to  the  quantity  required  to  produce  &5  percent  as  much  flour  as  was 
distributed  for  domestic  use  in  the  corresponding  month  of  19*+5»  through  an  amend- 
ment to  War  Food  Order  lkk9  effective  July  1,  I9U6. 

4.  Amending  War  Food  Order  1^-U  to  provide  that  at  least  one-half  of  all 
wheat  delivered  to  an  elevator  by  a  producer  must  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
elevator,  instead  cf  all  of  it  being  held  in  storage  for  the  producer;  also 

providing  that  one-half  of  all  the  wheat  which  is  purchased  from  producers  by 
country  elevator  operators,  merchandisers  nr  other  commercial  buyers  must  be 
set-aside  for  sale  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (this  provision  to  remain 
ir.  effect  until  t1-.-  _G-ov.eTii.~cat  has  c  ntrol  of  cnou;h  wheat  from  the  19^6  crop 
to  cover  export  requirements  of  250  million  bushels). 

3,  Asking  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  to  issue  a  service  order 
prohibiting  the  shipment  of 'wheat  out  of  the  area  comprising  the  states  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  except  for  export  or  by 
special  permit .    The  objective  of  this  order  will  be  to  conserve  transportation. 
Without  the  order,  early  wheat  from  this  area  might  be  drawn  off  into  other 
areas  of  the  country  only  to  have  to  be  replaced  later  by  shipments  back  from 
these  other  areas. 


JJ  The  higher  grain  prices  are  expected  to  result  in  a  large  over-all  reduction' 
in  the  use  of  grain  for  feed  use,  - .. 

S/  Based  on  a  very  tentative  crop  and  distribution  in  million  bushels,  as  follow: 
Crop  1,000?  food  U50;  feed  150?  seed  S5;  industrial  use  2;  and  increase  in  carry, 
over  60. 
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6.  Placing  further  limitations  on  the  use  of  wheat  "by  feed  manufacturers, 
through  anendnent  to  War  Food  Order  lkk,  as  soon  as  the  arcneral  feed  grain  situ- 
ation improves  sufficiently.  .  -: 

7.  Continuing  the , provisions  of  War  Food  Orders  £6  and  lUl  which  prohibit 
the  use  of  wheat  and  whe^t  products  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  alcohol. 

S>»  Continuing  the  conservation  program,  including  reduction  in  the  weight 
of  "bread  loaves  and  rolls. 

9.  'Wheat  inventory  provisions  will  not  "be  made  applicable  to  I9U6  crop 
whea.t  unless  inequitable  distribution  makes  such  action  necessary. 

THE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND. -Large  world  crops  and  restricted  trade  resulted  in 
the  largest  world  wheat  supplies  on  record  in  the  period  193^-^3 • 
The  blockade  and  other  war  conditions  reduced  world  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  to  a  low  of  about  365  million  in  I9H2-U3  compared 
with  65O  million  in  1938-39  and  625  million  in  I939-U0.     With  re- 
duced exports,   surpluses  increased.     On  July  1,  19^3*  stocks  in 
the  four  principal  exporting  countries  totaled  1,7^0  million  bushels — 
three  tir.es  the  5J2  million  average  in  the  1927-36  period.     By  July  19*+5, 
however,   stocks  had  been  reduced  to  826  million  bushels  (table  4) 
-.  which  reflected  increased  disappearance  caused  by  the  war  and  poor  crops 
in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries. 

World  Exportable  Supp li e s  Sharply 
Below  Minimum  Import  Requirement s 
Unt il  the  New  Harvest 

The  total  minimum  world  import  requirements  of  wheat  and  flour  in  19^-5-^6 
as  submitted  by  the  various  na.tions  are  about  1,200  million  bushels.     In  the 
July-December  period,   import  requirements  placed  at  about  U65  million  bushels, 
were  largely  met.     However,  in  the  January-June  period,  world  exports  will  fall 
short  of  requirements  of  approximately  725  million  bushels  by  about  kO  percent. 
Exports  in  July-December  were  about  a.s  follows:    United  States  192  million 
bushels,  Canada  225  million,  Argentina  HO,  and  Australia  .6  million.    Exports  in 
January-June  depending  on  transportation  and  availability  of  supplies  are 
expected  to  total  about  as  follows:    United  States  200  million,  Canada  150  mil- 
lion, Argentina  28  million,  a.nd  Australia  35  million.     Soviet  Russia  in  late 
February  announced  the  sale  of  about  15  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  France;  a 
part  of  this  quantity  has  been  applied  as  barley.     In  addition  to  wheat  and  flou 
supplies,  the  major  exporting  countries  will  have  available- over  a  million  tons 
of  coarse  grains  that  can  be  used  for  food  in  place  of  wheat.     Supplies  from 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  are  below  p.vctpc:c  a.s  a  result  of  smaller  than, 
average  crops  harvested  in  December  19^5  an^-  reduction  or  virtual  elimination 
of  carry-over  stocks  following  the  previous  season's  severe  drought. 
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The  Claims  in  the  first  si:-:  donths  of  I9US  are  about  as  follows!  UHRRA, 
155  million;  occupied  zones  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Japan,  133  million; 
France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and 'iTorway,  99  .nillion;  United  Kingdom  and  British 
Servicos,  97  nillion;  India,  75  nillion;  other  countries,  173  nillion  %J  • 

Several  countries  have  recently  expedited  the  movement  of  wheat  for  export. 
"Various  measures  include  the  following:     Canadian  producers  who  deliver-  their 
wheat  between  April  1  and  June  30,  19^^ »  w?re  .riven  the'  opti'-n"  of  accepting 
payment  any  tine  during  19^6,  19^7»  or  19^8*     The  Argentine  Government  announced 
an  increase  in  price  of  ah out  UO— 1/2  cents  per  hushel  over  the  previously  set  . 
"basic  whe  t  price  the  nc-' price  to  c  r.tinue  for  a  period  of  3O'  days,  beginning 
April  160    The  new  price  to  producers  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $1.62  (U.  S.  5 
per  bushel*    The  Government  of  Britain  diverted  to  urgently  needed  areas  about 
7-1/2  million  bushels  of  •  ;rain  during  April  and  May  from  British  supplies  and 
from  shipment s  on  the  way  to  the  United  Kingdom.'.' 

'ihc^t  Stocks  in  Eour  Export  lag  Countries 

Lowe at  Since  1937 

Or.  July  1,  19^-6  wheat  stocks  in  the  four  overseas  exporting;  countries 
(United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia) ,  ma."  total  only '. about  350 
million  bushels,  which  would  fv    the  smallest  since- 3-937,  ^nd  'about .-.25  percent 
below  the  1935—39  average  of  I4.5S  million  bushels  (table  k)i    Reductions  from 
an  all— time  high  only  3  years  ago  reflects  disappearance  stepped' up  by  -wartime 
feed  and  inddustrial  alcohol  requirements,  especially  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada-,  use  of  some  wheat  for  fuel  a  Ion-"  with  loss  from  det'eribation  in 
Argentina,,  and  very  heavy  exports  in  the  current  marketing  year.-    The  crop  in 
Australia  harvested  in  December  IQkk  was  very  small,  estimated' at  only  53 
million  bushels,  and  the  one  in  19^5  a*  1^0  million  was  also  below  average.  The 
last  two  crops  in  Argentina,  both  estimated  at  150  million  bushels,  were  also 
much  below  aver are. 

Product i or  Prospect s  in  Most,  Countries 

Above  Last  Year  - .  . 

Production  prospects  t  countries,  are  bettor  this  year  than  last. 

Most  sections  •>£  Europe  have  been  reporting  satisfactory  crop -c^nditi  ns,  with 
early  pr*ospccts  for  a  '-heat  crop  above  I9U5  production  though  still  below  pre- 
war averages-.     In  France,   Italy  and  Greece,  current  indications  pre  for  a  com- 
bined wheat  crop,  of  about  500  million  bushels  compared  with  355  million  a  year 
ago  and  the  1935-39  -  average  of  600  million  bushels.     In  Spain,  the  I9U.6  acreage 
is  the  largest  in  10  years  and  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  doing  well.  Prospects 
in  North  Africa  are  for  a  crop  about  equal  to  domestic  needs.     Because  of  crop 
failures  this  area,  ordinarily  a  net  exporter,  has  been  Importing  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  for  the  oast  2  years.    While  the  crop  prospects  in  Southeastern 
Europe  are  still  good,  rains  are  urgently  needed.  , 

2/  Distribution  of  export s  from  the  U.S.  in  January-April  are  shown  on  page  6. 
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The  acreage  in  Canada  intended  for  wheat  in  1946  is  estimated  at  over  26 
million  acres  as  compared  with  23  million  acres  in  1945,  an  over-all  increase 
of  13  percent.     Should  the  country's  intended  acreage  be  realized,  the  area 
in  1946  will  almost  equal  that  of  1939  when  26.76  million  acros  were  seeded 
to  wheat.     The  acroago  would,  however,  still  be  well  below  tho  record  year  of 
1940  when  soedings  amounted  to  28.73  million  acros.     The  spring  has  been  early 
in  Canada  and  seeding  is  well  advanced.    Precipitation  during  April  was  below 
normal  over  the  greater  part  of  the  western  grain  aroa.    Fall  moisture,  how- 
ovcjr,  had  been  better  than  a  year  oarlior,  and  in  some  areas  hotter  than 
for  many  years,    Tho  1946  whoat  acreage  in  Australia  is  oxpoefcod  to  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  in  1945  and  also  somewhat  larger  than  tho  prewar  average. 
Tho  goal,  sot  at  15.5  million  acres,  contrasts  with  tho  1945  acreage  of  11.5 
million  and  the  5-year  (1934-38)  average  acreage  of  about  13  million.  Among 
the  difficulties  that  might  prevent  seeding  tho  full  acreage  called  for  in 
the  goal,  are  shortages  of  machinory  and  transportation  to  haul  fertilizers. 
Early  season  conditions  wore  reported  favorable. 

In  Argentina,  soil  conditions  aro  reported  as  being  favorable  for  seed- 
ing the  crop  that  will  bo  harvested  at  the  close  of  tho  calendar  year*  The 
extent  of  any  acroago  increase  in  this  country  will  depend  in  part  on  an  adjust- 
ment in  wheat  prices  relative  to  coarse  grain  prices.     This  relationship, 
except  for  a  30-day  price  incentive  for  whoat  beginning  April  16  for  the 
purpose  of  speeding  the  movement  from  farms  to  ports,  has  encouraged  coarse- 
grain  production  at  the  expense  of  wheat  acreage. 

While  production  prospects  aro  indicated  to  bo  above  last  year  in  most 
countries,  carry-over  stocks  will  bo  greatly  reduced,  and  tho  total  supply  will 
still  be  considerably  short  of  tho  normal  consumption. 

THE    RYE  SITUATION 

Ryo  Supply  Very. Small,  Necessitating 
Reduction" in  Food  and  Other  Uses ' 


Tho  supply  of  rye  for  use  in  1946-47  will  be  limited  to  about  tho  size 
of  the  crop  indicated  as  of  Hay  1  at  21.4  million  bushels,     The  carry-over 
on  July  1,  1946  will  be  so  snail  —  perhaps  only  about  4  million  —  that 
it  will  not  bo  possible  to  reduce  it  still  further  by  July  1,  1947.  Moreover, 
owing  largely  to  a  heavy  demand  for  rye  by  Northern  European  countries,  it  is 
likely  that  supplies  for  importation  into  tho  United  States  will  bo  vory 
limited.     Tho  prospoctivo  July  1  carry-over  and  indicated  crop  totaling  only 
about  25-1/2  million  bushels  compares  with  an  avorago  of  58  million  bushels 
in  the  last  3  years.     Comparable  figures  for  earlier  years  aro  not  available. 

Because  of  the- very  limited  supply,  tho  uso  of  ryo  in  the  1946-47 
yoar  will  necessarily  be  greatly  restricted.     In  1945-46  with  a  supply  of 
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41  million  bushels  (stocks  July  1  of  12.8  million',  production  26.3  million, 
end  imports  of  1.9  million)  disappearance  may  turn  out  to  bo  about  as  follows 
in  million  bushels:     Fond  3.0  -  8.5,  feed  10.0  -  10.5,  scod  4.9,  alcohol  about 
8.0,  and  exports  5.5  -  G.0.     Even  with  a  1946  crop  of  only  21.4  million  bushels, 
it  is  doubtful  that  feed  use  in  1946-47  will  be  below  8  million  bushels  be- 
cause a  very  large  part  is  fed  on  farms  whore  the  grain  is  grown.     The  quantity 
used  for  seed  will  ar;ain  be  about  5"5million  bushels.    With  food  and  seed  uso  of 
about  13  million  bushels,  and  assuming  very  littlo  used  for  alcohol  and  spirits, 
only  about  8  million  bushols  will  be  available  for  domestic  food  and  exports.' 
Feoauso  of  the  continued  food  shortage  o-vorsoas,  it  is  ccpcctod  that  exports 
will'  rcdu.ee  the  quantity  available  for  food  bolow  the  1935-39  average  of  7.3 
million  bushels. 

Stocks  of  rye  on  April  1,  1946  totaled  9.8  million  bushols,  of  which 
3.3  million  wore  on  farm,  1,4  in  interior  mills  and  elevators,  and  3«1  million 
in  terminals.    On  April  1,  1945  stocks  totaled  20,3  million  and  in  1944  thoy 
wore  36.2  million. 

Indie at oc  Ryo  Crop  Third  Smallest  Since  1881 

The  rye  production  for  1946,  forecast  on  the  basis  of  May  1  condition, 
is  only  one-half  of  the  10-year  (1935-44)  average  of  42.4  million  bushels 
and  is  one-fifth  loss  than  the  snail  1945  crop  of  26.4  million  bushols. 
If  present  prospects  of  productior  materialize,  this  year's  crop  would  bo  ■ 
the  smallest  on  record  for  any  year  since  1881  excopt  for  thoso  of  the  drought 
yoars  of  1933  and  1934. 

The  acreage  soodod  to  rye  for  1946  was  ab^ut  17  percent  bolow  "ho  ; 
acrocgod  seeded  a  year  earlier,  and  the  smallest  in  65  yoars.    Sccdings  woro 
reduced  in  all  important  ryo  prpducirg  States,  except  >:orth  Dakota,  whore 
acreage  soodod  was  incroasod  about  one-half  over  last  year.    Farmers  expected 
to  harvest  47.8  percent  of  the  acreage  soodod  for  all  iJurposos.    fcjast  year 
44.3  percent  of  the  total  soodod  acreage  was  harvested  and  tho  19J5-44  per- 
centage is  54.8.    The  increasing  demand  for1  foe-1  .'and  food  grains  rtay  result 
in  more  of  -the  seeded  acreage  being  harvested  for  grain  than  farmojrs  now  antici- 
pate. 

A  ycild  of  12.0  bushols  per  harvcrsted  acre  is  forecast  as  of  May  1. 
This  is  1.3  bushels  below  the  1945  harvested  yield  and  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  10-year  average  of  12.2  bushels, 

Ryo  Prices  Sharply  Lower  in  Adjustment  to 
Frico  Ceilirgs  Effective  Juno  1  ~ 

Tho  price  ceiling  or-  ryo  sold  on  and  after  June  1,  which  was  announced 
July  25,  1945  (before  the  crop  was  soodod.)  was  raised  10  cents  Fay  8. 

Tho  coiling  structure  is  as  follows:     North  Central  States  will  have 
a  price  structure  basod  on  "freight-off"  specific  terminal  base-point  pricos 
and  other  areas  will  have  flat  base  prices  for  each  county  not  included  in 
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aroa  "A"  for  oaoh  point  within  the  country,     Tho  now  baso  pricos  per  bushel, 
bulk  for  carload  quantities  of  No.  2  rye,  on  track  at  the  following  terminal 
baso  point  in  the  North  Contra!  Stat^  are  as  follows r    Minneapolis  and  Duluth 
#1.51, Chicago  and  Milwaukoo  $1,56, and  Kansas  City, Onaha, and  Sioux -City  $1,49-1/4. 

'     On  May  10,  tho  prico  of  IJo.  2  Rye  at  Minneapolis  was  #2.92,  which  \ms  the 
highest  prico  sincb  March  1918".  '  This  "high  level  reflected  the  vory  short  supply 
position  and  the  lack  of  a  price  coiling.    With  the  new  price  coiling  to  take 
effect  Juno  1,  pricos  have  recently  doclinod  sharply,  No.  2  at  Minneapolis 
dropping  from  $2.92  on  May  10  to  $2.32  on  May  IS. 

Ta   afford  relief  to  bakers  who • have  been  caught  betwoon  high  rye  pricos 
and  a  coiling  on  broad,  an  increase  in  tho  prico  of  rye  broad  of  2  cents  a  poind' 
loaf  was  announced  by  OPA,  effective  April  30  to  July  1.    Rye  broad  was  definod 
as  broad  with  'a  flour 'content  "consisting  of"  rye  flour  and-  wheat  flour  in  the 
ratio  of  at  loast  1  part  of  ryo  flour  to  four  parts  of  wheat  flour*    The  in- 
creases was  granted  provided  that  the  increase  did  not  result  in  a  maximum  prico 

of  sales  at  wholesale  in.  oxcoss  of  12  conts  a  pound. 

.   .  .  ,   ,       ,   ,  „   ,  .       ......  ..... 

Table  1.-  Wheat:  'Sales,  average  prico  por  bushol,  and  cash  receipts, 

United  States,  1910-4& 


Cal,  yoar:  Sales 


'Av.  price] 
por  bu.' 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1813 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


519,684 
530,231 
59"© /9  2*3 
632,307 
773,318 
768,757 
'686,733 
532,329 
754,655 
746,571 

639,823 
790,005 
678,3.82 
643,881 
710,045 
579,721 
668.,  6.78 
754,863 
740,604 
706^719 


t-Jash--  . 
receipts 

i/ 


:  1,000  bu.  Dollar"! 


.95 
.84- 
".83 
.78 
.87 
1.01 
1.21' 
2.00 
2.03 
2.11 

2.14 
1.10 
..97 
.94 
1.12 
1.46 
1.26 
1.19 
1.04 
1.03 


1,000 
dollars 


*    493  ,- 
492, 
673 
773 
'  828 
1,066 
1,53 
1,572 


494,649 
445,952 
*  °  *  <355 
892 
» ■ 

,3S 

;« 
> 1 


2, 


982 
.91 
642 
369 
743: 
387 


1,367,759 
866,042 
660,955 
604,963 
798,762 
845,613 
842,854 
894",  974 
770,485 
726,949 


l/  Estimatos  are  computed  from  estimate 
the  average  .price  'received  by  .producers 
.iddod  tho  net  incomo  roceixTod  fro.i  the 


Cal.  year 

Sales 

• 

*Av.  orico 

•  - 

]  per  bu, 

* 

:  Cash 
:  receipts 

1,000 

:l,O0Q  bu. 

.Dollars 

dollars 

1930 

'•  618,940 

.73 

451,447 

1931 

!  635,797 

.42 

265,723 

1932 

■  543,186 

.37 

199,757 

1933 

•  468,067 

.65  ■ 

304,030 

1934 

'  387,998 

.82 

316,725 

1935 

!  451,430 

.82 

372,178 

1936 ■  • 

465, 736 

.    .  .97 

450,359 

1937 

•  586,109 

1.03 

604,910 

1938 

!  666,272 

.60 

400,538 

1939 

'  703,087 

.62 

432,586 

1940 

•  620,692 

,69 

428,341 

1941 

756,821 

.91 

686,990 

1942 

782,226 

1.07 

'  837,-046 

1943 

1  646,667 

1.31 

844,488 

1944 

!  858,896 

1.40 

1,200,135 

1945 

309,761 

1.45 

1,176,708 

d  sales  in  each  month, 
as  of  the  -lSth  of  tho 
sale  of.  loan  wheat. 


,'by  States,  valued  at 
'.month,  to  which  is 
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Table  4..-  Estimated  wheat  stocks  in  four  major  exporting  countries, 

•as  of.  July  1,  1922-46 


Year 

:  United  States 
>       rrp  in  1 / 

:       Canad  IpiT 
•        rvfl  t  n  ?  / 

\    Argentina  ; 

•  • 

•Australia 

Total 

t  Million 

Mil li on 

Vi  1  1  i*  on 

lull  -L  —vJXI 

iv.i  j.  xi  on 

nil i ion 

s  "bushels 

due  lie  is 

1922 

:    '   *  "110  • 

52 

1923 

:  134 

47"  .  " 

~  "  67 

42 

290 

1924 

:  137 

71 

79 

38 

325 

1925 

:  111 

50 

73 

O  ( 

Oil 

c  1  1 

1926^ 

:  101 

1                              JL>  \S  -L 

6& 

w  — 

.-  017 
c  1 

0  77 

1927 

:  111 

69 

010 

1928 

:  115 

123 

J-VJ  1 

*  A1^ 

t:0 

q  rz 

1929 

:  232 

152 

A7 

OOO 

1930'  ! 

:  294 

1  53 

7n 

■<■    y ' 

O  1  'x 

1931  : 

»  523 

157 

77 

'  '. 

D  DO 

1932  ! 

!  391 

160 

■  0  0 

ooCf 

1933  ! 

:  382 

237 

G8 

:  70  ! 

787 

1934  j 

:  273 

224 

145 

101 

743 

1935  : 

146 

230 

w  W  W 

1  07 

XW  / 

P.P. 

DO  , 

R  Rl 
OOl 

1936  s 

141 

162 

74 

•  •  «JO ; 

1937  : 

83 

61 

r.r> 

193  8 

154 

38 

99 

D  £ 

O  OO 

1°39 

2  51 

1 26 

1  Uu 

-1940    a  j 

280 

322 

102 

13  5 

839 

1941    1  : 

*  * .  -385  i  .-  Jj 

,   ,  517 

201 

1942  j 

632 

449 

-  238 

142 

1,461 

1943  s 

622 

630 

288 

20:0 

1,740 

1944  i 

319 

400 

292 

157 

•  1,168 

-   •  1945  3_/i 

281 

315 

180 

50 

826 

1946  Zf'i 

'80-100  -  -  , 

90 

100 

•'60  . 

* 

350 

United  States  -  Stocks  on 
owned  and  stored  for  other 

farms,   in  int 
s  in  merchant 

erior  mills  and  elevators,,  commercial 
mills  and  elevators,  and  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation  stocks  not  otherwise  included. 

Canada  *--*Cari»y-«over  July  31,  plus  net  exports  anc?  estimated.. retention  of  flour 
for  July.  i 

Argentina  -  Carry-over  on  December  31,  plus  exports  and  estimated  domestic  con* 
sunotion,  July  1  to  December  31. 

t Australia  -  Carry-over  on  December  1,  plus  net  exports- and  estimated  domestic 
consumption --July  1  to  ^November  30,  .  ;■  • 

1/  Includes  United  Staters  wheat  "in  Canada.    Includes  small  quantities  of  nevf 
wheat  prior  to  1937. 

2/  Includes  Canadian  wheat  in  the  United  States.  :  .  -  ■• 

'&/  Preliminary.    ,  ...  '  .  '  ' 
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labl©.  5*-  ~  "Wheat i     Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  April  1,  average 

193  8-42  and  annual  1942-46  l] ' 


qoocks  position 

Average 

1635-42 

!  19^2-  ; 

*  • 

19U3  ; 

» 

1944  ; 
...    ■  i 

19U5  ; 

19U6 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

Farm  r 
Interior  mills,  eleva-  : 

183,651 

270,078 

326,327 

219,679 

238,386 

203,991 

tors,  and  warehouses...: 

112,314 
124,438 

181,099 

237,777 

176,591 
212,131 

66,535 
123,700 

13*3,386 
99,644 

37,^76 
3^,317 

Merchant  mills  and  mill  : 

91?291 

122,  46l: 

123, ^55 

96,388 

78,788 

55,^99 

Commodity  Credit  Corp.  : 

wheat  in  transit  and  in:. 

^steel  and  wood  "bins 

512,19^ 

811, U15 

62,712 
901,216 

3S,515 
544,817 

15,770 
562,97^ 

6,961 
33s,  641+ 

l]  Includes  stocks  owned  by  the  Government  or  still  outstanding  under  Government 
\  loan. 

.    Table  6.  -  Wheat;    Prices  per  "bushel  in  fotLT  exporting  countries,  Friday 
nearest  midmonth,  .Jan. -May  .1946,.  Weekly  April-May  1946.  .... 


Hard  Wheat 


: United  States- 

Canada 

Date 

5  No.  lH.D.N.Sp 

No.  3 

(Friday)  ! 

13  pcto ,  : 

Canada 

protein  at 

No.  Spg.  at 

Duluth 

Fort  William 

2/ 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Friday,  midmonth 

Jan.  11 

17^.0 

137.7 

Feb.  15 

174.0 

139.1 

Mar.  15 

177*0 

l4o»5 

Apr.  12 

>  177.0 

l4l.S 

May.  17 

!  192.0 

l4i.S 

'  Weekly 

Apr.  ' 5 

177.0 

l4l.S 

18  : 

177  *o 

l4l.S 

26      ;  : 

177.0 

l4i,S 

May  3 

177.0 

l4lJ-8 

10      ;  : 

177.0 

l4l.  8 

Hard  Wheat 


United  Sta.tes 


No.  1 
D.  H.  W. 

Galveston 

H 


Soft  Wheat 


United  States 


No.  1 

Portland 

1/ 


Australia 


i/ 


Cent  s 

190 
190 

191.5 

^1*5 
203.4 

191.5 
191.5 
191.5 
191.5 
191.5 


Cents 

I65.O 
I65.O 
166.6 
166.6 
181.6 

166.6 
166.6 
166.6 
166.6 
166.6 


Cent  s 

153.9 
160.1 


162.8 


162.8 


1/  F.O.D.  spot  ,or  to  arrive. 

g/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.  No.  1  Hard  Dark  Northern  Spring,  13  percent 
protein,  (Duluth)  plus  l/2  cent  (for  in- store  "basis)  is  assumed  to  "be  fairly  compar- 
able with  No.  3  Canada.     Northern  Spring  wheat  (Fort  William,  in  store). 
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Table  7,-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified 
raarkots  and  dates.,  1945  and  1946 


All  classes: 

No. 

n 

:  No. 

1      :No.  2" 

Hard  : 

No. 

2 

!  Soft 

Month  '  ! 

and  g 

r adc s : Hard  vd l .tor 

:Dk.N.S 

pringsAnbor 

Dururi: 

Rod. Winter  i 

Whito 

and  j 

six  no 

.rkcts : 

Kansas 

City 

:  Minneapolis :  Minn'ca 

polls: 

St.  Louis 

!  Portland  l/ 

dato  i 

1945  : 

i  * 
r  • 

1946 : 

* 
• 

1945 : 1946 

• 
• 

J1945  8 

-L  \J  £  U 

:  ; 

1°46   *  1945* 
:  : 

1946  s 

* 
• 

- 1 94  5 J 

■  • 
• 

1  94-fi 

1  1945!  1946 

• 

!  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents  Conts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Conts  Conts 

Month: 

filar .  i 

1166.3 

174.9 

166.3 

172.0 

169.1 

176.5  171.9 

177.6 

152.8  166.4 

Apr. 

,166.4 

175-.5' 

165.7 

172.1 

169.2 

176.6  170.9 

178.0 

.  

152.7  166 | 6 

Week  ended 

Mar.  2 

:165.9 

171.9 

165.9 

169,1 

168.1 

174.9  — 

175.0 



153.2  163 ?6 

Mar.  9 

•166.3 

175.1 

166.0 

172.1 

169  =  0 

177.6  .171.9 

178.0 

153.5  166.6 

Mar.  16 

•166.0 

175.8 

166.0 

172.1 

168.9 

176.0   

178.3 

153.0  166^6 

Mar.  23 

;166.3 

173.9 

167.0 

170.0 

175.6   

152.0  166^6 

Mr.r.  30 

! 166.4 

175.2 

169.0 

177.6   

152.2  166,6 

Apr  •  6 

I-166.3 

176.2 

169.1 

177.5  — 

178.0 

155.8  166J6 

Apr.  13 

:  163.2 

176.2 

168.8 

176.4   

178.0 

154.0  16flj6 

Apr.  20  i 

1165.9 

175.6 

1G4.0 

172.1 

169.9 

177.0  — 

151.6  166.6 

Apr.  27 

1165.7 

174.2 

166.5 

169.4 

175.6  170.9 

176.0 

151.4  166 i 6 

May  4      : 166.5 

175.2 

167.0 

168.4 

176.5  171.9 

178.0 

mi  w>  *m 

152.6  166',6 

May  11     : 166.1 

175.6 

166.1 

■BMW 

16  9;  9' 

177.6  171.9 

178.0 

151.6  156.6 

May  18 

(16-7.1 

188.9 

166.8 

■  MM 

170..  3 

191.4  .171.9 

153.8  131>6 

l/  Weekly 


average 


of  daily  cash  quotations, 


Table  8.-  Wheat:    Average  closing  price,  of  July  v/hoat  futuros, 
spocified  markets  and  dates,  1945  and. 1946 


Period 


Month: 
Fob. 
Mar  • 
Apr. 

Week 
Apr  • 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May  4 


b 

13 

20 
27 


May  11 
May  18  lA 


Chicago 


194 


Conti 


154.8 
158.0 
161.9 

159.1 
161.7 
163.0 
163.4 
164.6 
164.4 
164.4 


Cents 


180.5 
163.3 
163.5 


183.5 
153.6 
133 . 5 
163.5 
133.5 
183.5 
183.5 


Kansas  City 


1945 
Cents 


147.4 
150.0 
150.O 


151.1 
153.2 
154.7 

155.1 

155.5 
155.6 
155.4 


3.946 


Cents 


170.6 
173.4 
175.6 


173.6 
173.6 
173.6 
173.6 
173.6 
173.5 
173.6 


Minneapolis 


1945 


Conti 


150.6 
154.4 
160.1 

156.8 
160.0 

151.4 
161.7 
161.8 
162.3 
163.6 


1946 
Cent; 


172.5 
175.3 
175.5 

175.5 
175.5 
175*5 
175.5 
175.5 
175.5 
175.5 


l/  Old  contract  futuros. 


©  gr  a  ^  g 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


Washington,  August  1,  194o 


CORRECTION 


"ho,  ?f 


In  the  June-July  WHEAT  SITUATION,  issued  for  August  2  A.M.  release, 
the  statement  "exports  of  upwards  of  450  million  bushels",   (page  3,  2nd 
paragraph,  last  line),  should  read  —  "exports  of  upwards  of  250  million 
bushels" . 

This  is  a  typographical  error,  as  the  figure  "250"  is  reported 
correctly  in  the  5th  paragraph,  page  5« 

Also,  on  page  3,  1st  line,  3rd  paragraph,  the  words  "on  standing" 
should  read  "outstanding". 
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